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PYGMIES AND BUSHMEN*
THE title of this book is apt to be misleading, for there are
no pygmies in the strict sense of the word in the Kalahari
desert or in any other part of South Africa. But the Bush-
men, who form an important element of the population, are
believed by the author to be closely related to, and indeed sub-
stantially identical with, the true pygmies of the Ituri forest
in Central Africa, and on this ground the introduction of
the term pygmies into the title of the book may be justified,
though as it stands it suggests rather the distinction than the
identity of the two peoples.
The Kalahari desert is part of the great arid plateau of
South Africa, which, beginning well to the south of the
Orange River, extends as far north as the Zambezi. The
general characteristics of this vast area are shared by the
Kalahari. It is an arid country, scored by the dry beds of
former rivers ; for, like other portions of the globe, such as
Central Asia and Australia, South Africa would seem to be
undergoing a process of gradual desiccation. At the present
time the rivers of the Kalahari have seldom any running
water even in the wet season; their beds contain only a
succession of pools ; along their banks stretch great flats of
mud and sand which the rains convert into salt pans of
shallow water. The drainage of the rivers is into Lake
Ngami, which, at the date of its discovery by Livingstone in
1849, appears to have been much more extensive than at
present; it is now nothing more than an immense reedy
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